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QUESTING WITH Que 


*eeee eso eeeseesee @ 


Despite protests of the traffic 
dep’t, city fathers of Rome, Italy 
have decreed that the number of 
horse-drawn vehicles may be in- 
creased from 100 to 200. It’s the 
tourists, of course. They consider 
it more fitting to park their multi- 
horse-powered cars and have 
themselves driven around the eter- 
nal city in one-horse-power carri- 
ages. aa 

A majority of the 1,000 or 
1,500 persons a day who patronize 
the U S Information Service li- 
brary in Cairo, U A R are women. 


And their favorite reference 
source is the Sears, Roebuck cata- 
log. 


“It’s the ladies dresses,” ex- 
plains Geo Elos Hagger, custodian 
of periodicals. The ladies of Cairo, 
it seems, have a practical do-it- 
yourself philosophy. They copy 
these American fashions at a frac- 
tion of the mail-order cost. 
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Speaking of Cairo, we have a 
good story on the mail service: 

A letter mailed by Jessie L 
Hamil, of the American Embassy 
in Jedda, Saudia Arabia, was ad- 
dressed to Mr and Mrs Harold B 
Nelson, c/o Shepherd’s Hotel, 
Cairo, U A R. 

Two wks later the letter showed 
up in Cairo, Ill, U S A. It was 
promptly delivered to the Birnie 
Hotel, which is operated by Earl 
Shepherd, Sr. 


An irate Londoner. in a letter 
to the Evening Star, has suggested 
that public telephones—like other 
conveniences — should be desig- 
nated specifically for men and 
women. 

“Why not telephone booths for 
men only?” asks Leslie C Cop- 
ping, who points out that women 
occupy booths for 20 min’s at a 
time, while men rarely take more 
than 2 or 3 min’s to make a call. 

“Let women keep each other 
waiting,” he proposes. “I'll guar- 
antee some of these marathon calls 
would be curtailed.” 


A friend of ours, just back 
from England, rep’ts that among 
the emergency telephone numbers 
on a list in the newly-decorated 
guard room at St James’ Palace 
are those for Buckingham Palace, 
Scotland Yard, the war office, and 
a firm of television repairmen. 


ce 


A highway patrolman in Cali- 
fornia recently had an experience 
that was, to say the least, unnerv- 
ing. Cruising along the highway, 
he thought he saw someone strug- 
gling with the driver in a passing 
car and stopped to investigate. 
The driver thanked him for his 
good intentions, but assured him 
there was no trouble. “It’s nothing 
at all,” he explained. “It’s just my 
pet Bengal tiger. He wants to blow 
the horn.” 






may we QUOTE 


{1] Vice-Pres RicHarp M 
Nrxon, discussing Geneva 
conf: “The intransigent and 
stubborn position displayed 
by Mr Gromyko and Mr 
Khrushchev is endangering chances 
for a summit conf. If the conf at 
Geneva fails the whole world will 
know that the sole cost will rest 
with the Russians.” ... [2] Sen 
JOHN F KENNEDY (D-Mass): “We 
and the Russians now have power 
to destroy one fourth of the earth’s 
population, a feat not accomplished 
since Cain slew Abel.” .. . [3] BILLy 
Rose, N Y producer and onetime 
columnist, urging creation of a 
Sec’y of Arts to export American 
culture: “At the risk of sounding 
pretentious, I recommend that the 
Pres appoint a sec’y of arts with 
full cabinet status. While the astro 
monkeys of American § scientists 
compete with orbiting dogs of Rus- 
sian scientists, and politicos talk 
big and threaten, the Bolshoi Ballet 
is still cheered in N Y and “Porgy 
and Bess” wows them in Moscow.” 
... [4] O V Tracy, vice-pres, Esso 
Standard Oil Co: “The Kremlin 
planners are interested in elec- 
tronics, not motor boats. They are 
interested in nuclear power, not 
power lawn mowers. They are in- 
terested in chemicals and missiles, 
not vacuum cleaners and dish 
washers.” ... [5] Dr Joost A M 
MEERLO, psychiatrist, describing 
rock ’n’ roll as a modern St Vitus 
Dance that relieves tensions by 
sending its addicts into fits of 
primitive ecstasy: “Become a fol- 
lower of rock ’n’ roll and—as in 





you on that? 


drug addiction — a 
thousand yrs of civ- 
ilization fall away in 
a single moment.” 
. . . [6] ANDRE Kos- 
TELANETZ, conductor- 
arranger, saying he is not per- 
turbed by the effects of rock ’n’ roll 
on the younger generation: “If the 
early musical training is right, the 
children will never drift away from 
good music. They will go to rock 
’n’ roll and they will come back. In 
fact, I think rock ’n’ roll can deep- 
en their interest in other music by 
showing there’s more to select 
from, emotionally speaking, in the 
classics.” . . . [7] ApLar E StTeven- 
son, brushing off the possibility 
that he might be drafted for a 
third presidential nomination: “I 
am not a contender for the nomi- 
nation and will not be nominated. 
I will help the Democratic Party 
in any way I can in 1960 because 
it is becoming more important ev- 
eyr day for the Democrats to win. 
We must stop marking time and 
give the world some new direc- 
tions.” . . . [8] Sen Mrke MonroNEY 
(D-Okla), after colleagues ap- 
proved a pared-down bill to con- 
tinue fed’l aid to airports at present 
level: “We have surrendered with 
a loaded veto pen at our head.”... 
[9] Mrs Lotrre KINCHNER, 71, mak- 
ing reservation for jet flight from 
Chicago to the West Coast: “I 
thought I’d like to use man-made 
wings once before I get my own.” 


Que 
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In these days when the rail lines 
are petitioning left and right for 
permission to reduce their service, 
the prediction is freely heard that 
Passenger trains are on the way 
out. But let us not too hastily bid 
adieu to this form of public trans- 
portation. 

Certainly some types of trains are 
going. A great many have already 
gone. In some areas the situation is 
acute. Paducah, Ky, for example, 
a city of 65,000 population, now has 
no rail passenger service. Neverthe- 
less, despite these dour prospects, 
I should not be too surprised to 
find passenger trains still running 
when your pre-school-age children 
graduate from college. 

We must keep in mind that pas- 
senger service cannot be discontin- 
ued arbitrarily. There must Ist be 
gained the consent of state and/or 
interstate commerce commissions. 
And these bodies will rule with 
some thought to the common wel- 
fare. Public hardship must be 
weighed along with the plight of 
the carriers. And this is not limited 


solely to the matter of personal 
transportation. We must take into 
consideration the movement of the 
mails, parcel post and railway ex- 
press, all of which lean heavily on 
passenger-train services. While of 
course more and more short-dis- 
tance hauling of these items is now 
done by truck—and a good deal of 
lst class mail moves by air—neither 
of these media are prepared to take 
over the entire burden currently 
carried by the rail lines. 

Finally we must consider that 
there are some lines which the rails 
themselves may not wish to aband- 
on. They will, in all probability, 
want to hold the prestige trains. 
And some of the overnight services, 
permitting businessmen to move 
quickly, comfortably and econom- 
ically from one metropolitan center 
to another, are deservedly popular. 
They fulfill a need which the other 
carriers cannot well encompass. The 
busses are too slow and tedious. The 
airlines, on the other hand, are too 
swift, since they speed a patron to 
his destination in an hr or so, when 
he’d prefer to spend a night aboard 


the carrier. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACCIDENT—1 

The yr of 1958 proved more deadly 
on American highways than the 
entire Korean War did on the bat- 
tlefield. Nearly 37,000 people were 
killed, and nearly 3 million were 
injured—Capsuled Comments. 


“ ” 


In ‘’58, more than 49% of the 
traffic injuries resulted from wk- 
end accidents. — Watchman-Exam- 
iner. 


ACHIEVEMENT—2 

Most of us are inclined to meas- 
ure our achievements by what oth- 
er people haven’t done.—Grit. 


AGE—3 

Middle Age: That difficult period 
between juvenile delinquency and 
senior citizenship when you have to 
take care of yourself—In a Nut- 
shell. 


AGRICULTURE—4 

A Nebraska farmer said, “I wish 
farm thinkers would quit trying to 
tell us how to grow more corn and 
come up with some new ideas on 
what to do with it. We have corn 
running out of our ears out here 
and we’re going to have more of it 
by next fall. Anybody can grow the 
stuff. The real trick is making it 
pay off.”—CuHas R Kocu, “The Ag- 
ricultural Dilemma,” Farm Quar- 
terly, Summer, ’59. 





AMUSEMENT—5 

Amusement is the happiness of 
those who can’t think—Blue Print 
for Health, hm, Blue Cross. 


ART—Artists—6 

Asked by a friend why he painted 
his wife with mutton chops on her 
shoulder, he (Salvador Dali) repl’d: 
“I love my wife; I love mutton 
chops.”—E D O’Brien, Illustrated 
London News. 


AUTOMOBILES—Costs—7 

How much does it cost to own 
and operate a car for a yr? A study 
by Runzheimer & Co, Chicago re- 
search firm, shows this: $1,264 for 
a lower-priced car with 6-cylinder 
engine and manual gearshift. $1,555 
for a medium-priced car with 8- 
cylinder engine and automatic 
shift. Both figures include depre- 
ciation, gasoline, ins, taxes and 
other expenses. The estimates are 
based on 10,000 miles of driving per 
yr — and a trade-in every 45,000 
miles or two and a half yrs, which- 
ever comes first. Biggest cost items 
for the lower-priced car: deprecia- 
tion, $637; ims, $257; gasoline, $206. 
Three extra miles per gallon of gas 
would save $33. Expenses for the 
larger car are proportionately high- 
er—U S News & World Report. 


Que 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 

Bald eagles will be safer in Alas- 
ka because of legislation passed by 
the House recently. The House 
amended an existing law that pro- 
tects bald eagles under the Ameri- 
can flag everywhere “except in the 
territory of Alaska.” There is no 
such territory any more, so the 
House knocked out the exception. 

Rep Wm H Milliken, Jr (R-Pa) 
took a group of visiting Folsom, Pa, 
school kids to the House gallery to 
watch Congress in action. Return- 
ing later to get them, he asked one 
what he thought of it. “It was ok,” 
said the boy, “but none of us could 
make any sense to it.” 

Rep Jim Wright (D-Tex) says 
the “comic opera stir” over ban- 
ning “The Three Little Pigs” makes 
him wonder if the grocer will be 
the next victim of those who look 
for a racial angle anywhere. “Do 
you suppose,” asks Wright, “that 
someone will suggest a law that 
white bread and whole wheat be 
placed on separate shelves?” 


“ ” 





Rep Joe Kilgore (D-Tex) said he 
has just rec’d by letter the most 
original suggestion yet for increas- 
ing his area’s short water supply. A 
Texan wrote that the Navy should 
be dispatched to the Arctic to tow 
icebergs to coastal Texas where 
they would melt. 


Quite 
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BIGOTRY—8 

The truth will free us from a 
sense of superiority over people who 
are different from us—people who 
dress in a different way, whose 
skins are another color, who may 
live in another land. David Jones, 
the late pres of a Methodist col- 
lege for Negro girls at Greensboro, 
N C, told that when he had fin- 
ished speaking to a group on one 
occasion, a white woman said to 
him: “Dr Jones, I believe what you 
said today is true. The Negroes are 
a religious people and Christianity 
has certainly done a lot for them. 
They have made a great contribu- 
tion to all of us thru their spirit- 
uals; and I think the Negroes who 
believe in Christ are going to heav- 
en, but, of course, they won’t be 
where I am.” Dr Jones looked at 
her kindly and said: “There is one 
Negro spiritual you may not know 
that says, ‘Everybody talkin’ "bout 
heab’n ain’t gwine dar.’”—NENIEN 
C McPuHeErson, Jr, The Power of a 
Purpose (Revell). 


CHILDREN—Guidance—9 

Children are not empty cups to 
be filled. They are alert, sensitive 
people who reach forward eagerly 
or recoil depending on the skill and 
understanding which they encoun- 
ter—RuvutH G STRICKLAND, Indiana 
Univ, “Building and Expanding 
Worthwhile Interests,” Education 
4-’59. 


CHILDREN—Parents—10 

The Golden Rule may be para- 
phrased: Do unto your parents as 
you would have your children do 
unto you. For they probably will.— 
Ros’rt J Levin, “Our Cruel Problem 
with Old Folks at Home,” Good 
Housekeeping, 5-’59. 


‘ book briefs.. 


About a yr ago, 9-yr-old Tommy 
Flach, Camp Hill, Pa, rec’d a new 
fountain pen from his grandmoth- 
er. Inspired by tv’s “Perry Mason,” 
Tommy used his new pen to dash 
off “The missing clue with Perry 
Mason.” His father sent the story 
to Wm Morrow & Co, publishers of 
Erle Stanley Gardner’s books. 
They sent it on to Mr Gardner, 
who promptly sent back word to 
print it. Tommy now has a con- 
tract and The Case of the Missing 
Clue With Perry Mason will be 
printed for friends of those in- 
volved, if not for bookstores. 

Gardner himself wrote the intro- 
duction. Some readers of mystery 
books, he says, complain that any 
9-yr-old child can detect the mur- 
derer by page 34. All right, adds 
Mr Gardner, here’s a Perry Mason 
story written by a 9-yr-old child, 
and he challenges the reviewer to 
find the killer, or how and why the 
crime was committed, until he is 
100 words from the end. 

Random House sends word that 
a definition for “beat generation” is 
appearing in the 32nd printing of 
the American College Dictionary. It 
reads: “Mbrs of the generation 
that came of age after World War 
II who espouse mystical detach- 
ment and relaxation of social and 
sexual tensions, supposedly as a re- 
sult of disillusionment stemming 
from the cold war.” This definition 
was arrived at after consultation 
with John Kerouac, American au- 
thor born 1922, John Clellon 





One of the men moving 20,- 
000 books into St Louis Univ’s 
new library grumbled to an- 
other: “They build a new li- 
brary, you’d think they’d buy 
new books for it.” 





ae 
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Holmes, another beat generation 
author, and the editors. 


“ ” 


Something new for the armchair- 
general brigade will be published 
this fall. Ordinarily, West Point’s 
official “Atlas of American Wars” is 
printed in lots of 600 each yr, for 
Cadets only. But this fall the re- 
vamped textbook, with maps and 
texts on every American battle 
from 1765 thru Korea, will be issued 
in a boxed, 2-vol set with a fore- 
word by Pres Eisenhower. Praeger 
will publish it. 


“ ” 


The Institute of Student Opinion 
reveals, somewhat surprisingly, that 
teenagers read 4 times as much as 
their parents. Two of three adoles- 
cents queried were reading a book 
other than a school book; 62% of 
these readers get their books from 
school or public libraries. However, 
only 32% of the younger set spend 
an hr a day reading, while 65% 
watch tv for at least 2 hrs a day. 








CHURCH—11 

The Marxist criticism of religion 
as the Opium of the People, of the 
Church as the gin-shop in which 
men stupefy themselves against the 
weight of the world’s woes, had 
enough historic truth in it to force 
us to face the fact that religion 
historically functions too often just 
this way; and it forced us, too, to 
ask why a church committed to 
company with the poor comes so 
easily and so often under the pa- 
tronage of the rich. — ALEXANDER 
MILLER, addressing conference, Re- 
ligion Faces the Atomic Age, Univ 
of Chicago. 


CITIZENSHIP—Responsibility—12 
The shield of America consists of 
the rights and the duties of its citi- 
zens, says Dr V Raymond Edman, 
Wheaton College pres. Rights and 
duties are but two faces of the 
same shield. When we understand 
their content and intent, we are 
informed and intelligent citizens, 
and intensely, vitally interested in 
their maintenance and perpetua- 
tion —Highways of Happiness. 


COURAGE—13 

Unfortunately courage is all too 
often composed of equal parts of 
bourbon and water—DovucLas MEa- 
por, Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


COURTSHIP—14 

A good flirtation is like an hors 
d’oeuvre—whoever takes too much 
then spoils his appetite before he 
has really eaten.—Schweizer IIllus- 
trierte, Zofingen (QuoTe transla- 


Qube 
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DEBT—15 

Debt: Certain outcome of uncer- 
tain income.—Phoenix Flame, hm, 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


DIPLOMACY—16 

What we need in diplomacy are 
men who can keep their minds 
flexible but their backbones stiff.— 
BILL, VauGHAN, V F W Mag. 


Que scrap book 


Dr Wma Oster, the great Ca- 
nadian physician, born 110 yrs 
ago (July 12, 1849) was a resi- 
dent of the United States in his 
later yrs. He was well known 
for his pithy quotations. (He 
was once misquoted as saying 
that all men should be chloro- 
formed at 60; what he advo- 
cated is that they should quit 
work at that age.) Here he is 
on the subject of truth: 


No human being is constitut- 
ed to know the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the 
truth; and even the best of men 
must be content with frag- 
ments, with partial glimpses, 
never the whole fruition. 





aa 
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EDUCATION—17 

The purposes of community edu- 
cation grow out of affirmations 
about man, democracy, and moral 
values. The purposes of Christian 
education grow out of affirmations 
about God made known thru Christ 
in the Bible—Iris V Cutty, Dy- 
namics of Christian Education 
(Westminster Press). 


EDUCATION—Russia—18 

The surge of publicity about So- 
viet schools has produced more 
false impressions and foolish con- 
clusions than almost any other ele- 
ment in current discussions of edu- 
cation—Jas B Conant, Mathemat- 
ics Teacher. 


ENTHUSIASM—19 

At an air show recently a couple 
of 5-yr-old boys near me were jab- 
bering excitedly as 4 supersonic in- 
terceptors streaked across the sky. 
Above the thunder I heard one of 
them yell to the other, “That’s the 
kind of plane I’m going to fly!” I 
couldn’t help smiling at this ex- 
cited, ambitious youngster. I’ll bet 
that kid becomes a space aeronaut. 
—B F Coscin, vice pres of Convair 
(San Diego), addressing a group of 
graduate apprentices. 


FAILURE—Success—20 

Even in the happiest of lives, 
some failure is inevitable. It is not 
in itself indispensable to success, 
but recognition of it, acceptance of 
it as a reality, is indispensable to 
success. — Louis Brinstock, The 
Road to Successful Living, (Simon 
& Schuster). 


FATHERHOOD—21 

One dad to another: “I’m no 
model father. All I’m trying to do 
is behave so that when people tell 
my son that he reminds them of 
me, he’ll stick out his chest instead 
of his tongue.”—Manchester Oak 
Leaves. 


FREE ENTERPRISE—22 

The great source of America’s 
strength is our system of competi- 
tive free enterprise. We know, but 
so do our enemies. Those who seek 
to destroy our power and our pros- 


perity are concentrating their at- 
tacks on this keystone of our suc- 
cess. They know that if it collapses, 
the entire structure will fall—Har- 
vEyY S FrresTone, Jr, industrialist, 
quoted in Highways of Happiness. 


GIFTS—Giving—23 

Too often a cheerful giver is 
cheerful only because he’s got away 
with giving as little as possible— 
Wisconsin Jnl of Education. 


GOD—and Man—24 

Finding God is not our greatest 
need; rather it is recognizing Him 
in each of life’s ever-present situ- 
ations, and then submitting to His 
will—Wma A Warp, Houston Times. 


GOVERNMENT—Debt—25 

Our Fed’l Gov’t has operated in 
the red for 23 out of the last 28 yrs. 
—Beveridge Paper Co Newsletter. 


GREED—26 

The Chinese tell of a man of 
Peiping who dreamed of gold, much 
gold, his heart’s desire. He rose one 
day and when the sun was high he 
dressed in his finest garments and 
went to the crowded marketplace. 
He stepped directly to the booth of 
a gold dealer, snatched a bag full 
of gold coins, and walked calmly 
away. The officials who arrested 
him were puzzled: “Why did you 
rob the gold dealer in broad day- 
light?” they asked. “And in the 
presence of so many people?” 

“I did not see any people,” the 
man repl’d. “I saw only gold.”— 
Louis Brnstock, The Road to Suc- 
cessful. Living (Simon & Schuster). 


Que 
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St Swithin’s Day 
The festival of St SwiTHIn (also 
called SwitHuun) is retained in the 
calendar of the Anglican Church. 
Little was written about SwITHIN 
by his contemporaries. The biogra- 
phies of him were compiled long 
after his death. They are filled with 
legends for which there is no 
known foundation. For SwITHIN is 
associated in the popular mind with 
weather signs very much like Can- 

dlemas or Groundhog Day. 


St Swithin’s Day if thou dost 
rain, 

For forty days it will remain; 

St Swithin’s Day if thou be 
fair, 

For forty days it will rain nae 
mair. 


So humble was Swithin (who was 
the Bishop of Winchester) that 
when he came to die he asked those 
about him that they bury him out- 
side of the cathedral instead of in 
the chancel, “where the feet of the 
passerby might tread and the rain 
of heaven fall” on his tomb. He was 
buried as desired in 862. His body 
was removed and buried within the 
cathedral in 971, when the weather 
was pleasant. In the course of time, 
however, a tradition grew up that 
it rained on that day, and for forty 
days thereafter, and that the re- 
moval of the body had to be post- 
poned. His body was again removed 
in 1094 to a new cathedral where 


it now lies. 
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GROWTH—27 

Growth is a process of interaction 
of inherent tendencies and outside 
influences so complicated it is most 
difficult to trace results to causes. 
The world of things and people 
act upon us and we react upon 
them, It is a shuttlelike movement 
back and forth; it is an intake and 
an outgo; it mever ceases; as long 
as we live we learn—for good or 
for ill. In early childhood we have 
little control over what the world 
does to us; hence our actions are 
more largely determined by en- 
vironmental influences than they 
are later, when we can be more se- 
lective. This is why the responsi- 
bility of adults toward children is 
so great in the earliest yrs—AGNES 
Snyver, “Roots of Love and Hate,” 
Internat’l Jnl of Religious Educa- 
tion, 6-’59. 


HEALTH—Tension—28 

A friend of mine who lives in 
N Y, once said to me, “The very air 
of this town is filled with tension.” 
I said, “I must disagree with you. 
If you were to take a sampling of 
this air into a laboratory for an- 
alysis, they wouldn’t find a trace 
of tension in the air. You see, ten- 
sion is in the minds of people who 
breathe the air.” Now some people 
are learning to master tension and 
develop the ability to relax—to re- 
lax within so they can handle the 
confusion that is without—Dr Nor- 
MAN VINCENT PEALE, “How to Re- 
lax,” Salesman’s Opportunity, 5-’59. 


ILLNESS—29 

Emotional illness is 2nd only to 
the common cold as the cause of 
absenteeism more illness is 
caused by emotionally upset super- 
visors than by bacteria—Personnel 
Administration. 






en 
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Week of July 12-18 


July 12—Orangeman’s Day (ob- 
served by the Protestant Irish). 
110th anniv (1849) b of Sir Wm 
Osler, one of Canada’s greatest fig- 
ures of medicine. . 105th anniv 
(1854) b of Geo Eastman, Ameri- 
can pioneer in the photographic in- 
dustry; inventor of the kodak; 
philanthropist and patron of music. 

. 100 yrs ago (1859) paper bag 
mfg machine pat’d by Wm Goodale, 
Clinton, Iowa. 


July 13—100th anniv (1859) b of 
Sidney Webb, British economist 
and statesman; founder of the Fa- 
bian Society. . . 100 yrs ago (1859) 
Brigham Young, head of the Mor- 
mon Church, granted one of his 
infrequent newspaper interviews. 
He told Horace Greeley, of the N Y 
Tribune, “I have 15 wives; I know 
of no one who has more.” 


July 14 — Bastille Day (French 
holiday). This yr marks the 170th 
anniv (1789). When the Duke of 
Liancourt woke King Louis XVI to 
tell him his authority fell with the 
Bastille, the King responded, “This 
is a great revolt!” To which the 
Duke replied, “No, sire, it is a great 
Revolution!” ... 45 yrs ago (1914) 
liquid fuel rocket pat’d, R H God- 
dard, Worcester, Mass. 


July 15—St Swithin’s Day (see 
GEM BOX). . . 860 yrs ago (1099) the 
motley army of the ist Crusade 
captured Jerusalem after a month 
of gruelling siege. They reclaimed 
this Holy City of Christendom with 
the slaughter of 70,000 inhabitants. 





Blood splashed to the horse’s bellies 
in the Temple of Solomon and 
streets were clogged with corpses. 


July 16—Feast of Our Lady of 
Mt Carmel. . . 85th anniv (1874) b 
of Jos Goldberger, American bac- 
teriologist noted for his work on 
cure and prevention of pellagra.. . 
35 yrs ago (1924) Eamon De Val- 
era, leader of Irish Republicans, re- 
leased from prison where he had 
been held by opposition to the 
Irish Free State. 


July 17—285th anniv (1674) b of 
Isaac Watts, dissenting clergyman; 
writer of hymns that are regarded 
as the foundation of English hym- 
nody. . . 140th anniv (1819) ceding 
of Fla to the U S by Spain. 


July 18—1895 yrs ago (64) Rome 
burned while Nero fiddled. . . 585 
yrs ago (1374) Petrarch, father of 
modern poetry, died at age of 70. 
He was crowned poet laureate of 
Italy in 1341. . . 120 yrs ago (1839) 
ist diesel-electric locomotive in op- 
eration, Pike’s Peak Ry, Colo. 
100 yrs ago (1859) John Rogers 
modeled the sculpture group, Slave 
Auction. . . 45 yrs ago (1914) Air 
Service of the U S Army created. 


Que 
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INCOME—30 

Average family income last yr 
reached $6,220, up $20 over ’57. 40% 
of families had incomes from $4,000 
to $8,000; 22%, incomes of $8,000 or 
more; and 36%, less than $4,000.— 
Survey Bulletin. 





LZ 
In seventeen hundred and sev- 
enty-six 
A group of American maver- 
icks 
Renounced the yoke of tyran- 
ny— 
The tax on stamps, the tax 
on tea. 
Our fathers felt that we were 
fit 
To tax ourselves and you'll 
admit 
We have been very good at it. 
—Howarp Dietz, Mgt Review. 
31 
99 
INGRATITUDE—32 
I suppose it’s natural we’d some- 
times forget to thank people for 
what they do for us—we get so 
used to honking for service —THE 
Country Parson, Register-Tribune 
Syndicate. 


KNOWLEDGE—33 

The importance of knowledge 
lies in its use, in our active mastery 
of it—that is to say; it lies in wis- 
dom. It is a convention to speak of 
mere knowledge, apart from wis- 
dom, as of itself imparting a pecul- 
iar dignity to its possessor. I do not 
share this reverence for knowledge 
as such. It all depends on who has 
the knowledge and what he does 
with it—ALFrRED NorTH WHITEHEAD, 
quoted in Toastmaster. 


Que 
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LIFE—Living—34 

In life it is more necessary to 
lose than to gain. A seed will only 
germinate if it dies. One has to live 
without getting tired, one must 
look forward and feed on one’s liv- 
ing reserves, which oblivion no less 
than memory produces.—BorIs Pas- 
TERNAK, I Remember, translated by 
Davin MaGaRSHACK (Pantheon). 


LIMITATIONS—35 

We need to get a larger view of 
life than the one we can get thru 
the keyhole of our limitations — 
LOWELL FILLMORE, “Foundation 
Stones,” Progress, Unity School of 
Christianity, 6-’59. 


LOVE—36 

(Love) isn’t a sentence; it’s a re- 
ward.—Bruce GOuLD, co-editor, La- 
dies’ Home Jnl. 


LOYALTY—37 

Americanism implies loyalty to 
the Founding Fathers, but the 
highest loyalty consists in mtg the 
issues of our generation with the 
same intelligence and sense of re- 
sponsibility with which they met 
the issues of their generation.— 
GLENN Frank, Chicago Schools Jnl. 


MARRIAGE—38 

If you have a piece of wire too 
short to reach a desired point, you 
splice it. A simple procedure, and 
one almost any amateur can do so 
that it works, at least for a while. 
But to make the splice firm and 
true and reasonably neat, so the 
wire doesn’t look as tho it were 
wearing a fracture splint, takes 
care and experience and good 
workmanship. Almost any two nor- 
mal humans can .. . with reason- 
able intelligence fulfill the mar- 
riage function: support of the 
home, household chores, sex, chil- 





dren. Yet . . . some marriages do 
not last beyond a few mo’s or yrs; 
others wear such bulky patches on 
the “splice” that it is unsightly.— 
Louis Paut LEHMAN, “And _ the 
Twain Shall Be One Flesh,” Moody 
Monthly, 6-’59. 


MISTAKES—39 

“Anybody can make a mistake.” 
That’s what we say when we make 
one. But if the other fellow makes 
it, there’s absolutely no excuse for 
it!—P-K Sideliner, hm, Peter 
Kuntz Co. 


MOTHERHOOD—40 

Odd fact of life—model mothers 
usually aren’t models—Dan Kp- 
NEY, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


MUSIC—41 

I think it is time we learned the 
lesson of our century: that the 
progress of the human spirit must 
keep pace with technological and 
scientific progress, or that spirit 
will die. It is incumbent on our ed- 
ucators to remember this; and mu- 
sic is at the top of the spiritual 
must list. When the study of the 
arts leads to the adoration of the 
formula (heaven forbid), we shall 
be lost. But as long as we insist on 
maintaining artistic vitality, we are 
able to hope in man’s future.—LEo- 
NARD BERNSTEIN, Instrumentalist. 


NATURE—42 

Perhaps the finest expression of 
the relation of man with nature, in 
a direct sense, is a Japanese tea 
house. A sensitive man can spend 
hrs contemplating the ceiling of 
fine straightest-grained Hinoki and 
evolving a whole philosophy of life. 
—Geo NaKAsSHIMA, “Design and 
Life,” Jnl of the American Ass’n of 
Univ Women, 5-’59. 


OBSTACLES—Overcoming—43 

The world is like a nursery. Lov- 
ing parents remove from the room 
all that can bring permanent harm 
. . . knives, razor blades, poisons, 
fires. Left in the nursery are things 
which place obstacles in baby’s way 
and give him a chance to learn, 
even tho some pain, and thus grow. 
From our world, God has removed 
all that could do us permanent 
harm. . . What is left sometimes 
becomes serious obstacles and cause 
pain. But thru this pain we learn 
and grow. — WILSON FRANKLYN, 


“Live Today!” Houston Times, 
5-29-’59. 
PATRIOTISM—44 


At no time in our history has it 
been so important to be good Amer- 
icans 1st and good doctors or bank- 
ers or bakers 2nd.—ALrrep ELLISON, 
quoted in Partners. 


PRACTICALITY—45 

A rainy spell combined with 
warm weather had brought an 
abundance of weeds to a practical 
man’s garden. He had spent most 
of the day cutting them down and 
rooting them out with a hoe. He 
was trying to finish the job before 
dark when accosted by a more 
poetic-minded friend. 

“You're missing a gorgeous sun- 
set, Tom. Forget your work for a 
while and enjoy it.” 

Without looking up, but taking 
an extra vicious swipe with the hoe, 
Tom repl’d: “That sun’ll be here 
again tomorrow, but by gosh if I 
can help it these weeds won’t.”— 
Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


Que 
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PREACHERS—Preaching—46 

Dr Carl S Winters, Oak Park 
Baptist minister, believes in putting 
humor to work for God. “I try to 
make people laugh,” says Dr Win- 
ters, “and, while their mouths are 
open, I poke something in for them 
to chew on.”—Bos Hansen, Eagle. 


PROGRESS—47 

All progress grows out of discon- 
tent with things as they are: dis- 
comfort, disgust, displeasure, dis- 
satisfaction, disease. — D KENNETH 
WINEBRENNER, editorial, School Arts, 
6-’59. 


RELIGION—48 

Religion today is not transform- 
ing people; rather it is being trans- 
formed by the people. It is not rais- 
ing the moral level of society, it is 
descending to society’s own level 
and congratulating itself that it 
has scored a victory because society 
is smilingly accepting its surrender. 
—Dr A W Tozer, quoted by H C 
Van Wormer, “Evangelism,” Wes- 
leyan Methodist, 6-10-’59. 


REPARTEE—49 

Repartee is what a person thinks 
of after he becomes a departee.— 
Jnl of the American Medical Ass’n. 


SELF CONFIDENCE—50 
The formula of a boy’s life in 
America has changed since the 
twentieth century started to unroll. 
The average kid doesn’t have the 
luck to grow up with a bull calf or 
a colt. The chores are seldom the 
chores of gruelling hard work or 
the disciplines of existence itself. 
. Uninspired, unconvinced, un- 
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certain, the kid gropes for satisfac- 
tion to his hunger as an individual 
and winds up by striking out. The 
youngster whose Dad is a million- 
aire doesn’t have any great ad- 
vantage over the scrub lady’s boy. 
Now if I could get that kid upstairs 
by himself in a glider or a light- 
plane with a thousand feet of noth- 
ing between himself and the 
ground below except his own ability 
to think and act straight, I could 
do things for him that no reform 
school could ever approach. I could 
build more self-confidence into him 
than all the things he reads from 
books—and men with self-confi- 
dence aren’t victimized by frustra- 
tions—GI1LL Ross WILSON, editor, 
“Formula for a Boy,” Flying, 6-'59. 


SERVICE—51 

No person was ever honored for 
what he rec’d. Honor is the reward 
for what he gave.—Samscripts, hm, 
L L Sams & Sons. 


“ ” 


One thing I know: the only ones 
among you who will be really hap- 
py are those who will have sought 
and found how to serve—Dr ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER, quoted in Highways of 
Happiness. 


SPEECH—Speaking—52 

Of all the rules for efficient pub- 
lic speaking, preparation is prob- 
ably the most fundamental and yet 
the most overlooked. — RatpH N 
ScHMIpDT and ONnA M WErss, “Prep- 
aration Pays Off for Public Speak- 
ing,” Personnel Administration, 
5/6-’59. 


SUCCESS—53 

An exec leans back in his chair 
and thinks: “I’ve done fairly well 
in my job. My associates like me, 
admire my achievements ... per- 





) € 


haps envy me a little. But, the im- 
portant question is, What do I 
think of myself?” When he can an- 
swer that honestly, and win his own 
approval, he is on his way to suc- 
cess.—Phoenix Flame, hm, Phoenix 
Metal Cap Co. 


TAXES—54 

A man pays a luxury tax on a 
leather billfold and an income tax 
on the stuff he puts into it, and a 
sales tax when he takes the stuff- 
ing out of it—IJnformation Mag. 


TEACHERS—55 

Great teachers are the life blood 
of a college; they attract other 
great teachers; an institution with- 
out great teachers is an institution 
without scholarship—Dr Ursan H 
FLEEGE, Catholic School Jnl. 


TELEVISION—56 

The cracks people make about 
those who can’t read without mov- 
ing their lips should be directed at 
those who can’t follow the action 
of a TV western without opening 
their eyes—BurTon HIis, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


TOLERANCE—57 

Tolerance does not necessarily 
imply we avoid convictions of our 
own. We must instead combine in- 
tensity of conviction with respect 
for those who differ. . . In my opin- 
ion it is the well-knit minorities of 
the moment causing the anguish 
over our land—those people of both 
left and right who claim uncondi- 
tional possession of the truth. Some 
of them preach tolerance while re- 
Stricting tolerance to the things 
which they alone believe—RaLrH D 
PorcH, lawyer, addressing Rotary 
Club of Birmingham, Ala, quoted in 
Rotarian. 


WAR—Peace—58 

It takes 20 yrs or more of peace 
to make a man. It takes only 20 
sec’s of war to destroy him.—King 
Bavupourn, of Belgium. 

Until we solve the human equa- 
tion called man and get him 
straightened out, we will never 
have a peaceful world. You’ve got 
to bld a better man before you can 
bld a better society—BrmLty Gra- 
HAM, evangelist. 





a4 
se 


While we manage to make ends 
meet, 

Struggling to close the gap, 

What we'd really consider a 
feat 

Is making those ends over- 

lap!—TuHomas Usk. 

-— 59 
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WOMEN—Work—60 

I do not know who is responsible 
for the saying that the woman’s 
place is in the home but I would 
begin by looking for him either 
among angry young men, or frus- 
trated older women in a Muslim 
community. In my opinion the cor- 
rect response is to treat the state- 
ment as a joke and counter it with 
a riposte such as “The man’s place 
is behind a wheelbarrow.” I am 
convinced that the best and most 
contented mothers and wives are 
the ones who have succeeded in 
combining housework with other 
occupations.—Dr ALIceE M SrTewakrt, 
Reader in Social Medicine at Univ 
of Oxford, England, quoted in Cam- 
bridge (England) Daily News. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


The producer of a tv show had 
made arrangements for the appear- 
ance of a talking dog. Then, as an 
afterthought, he decided that if one 
talking dog was entertaining, 2 
talking dogs might be worth even 
more, so the trainer of a 2nd can- 
ine was contacted for an appear- 
ance. 

On the night of the show, the 
proud producer brought the 2 acts 
together. At the sight of each oth- 
er, the trainers paled and the dogs 
bristled. 

“What’s the matter?” the pro- 
ducer asked with a sinking feeling. 
“Don’t they like each other?” 

“Like each other!” shouted one 
of the trainers. “They not only 
don’t like each other—they aren’t 
speaking!” — Family Wkly (Eng- 
land). a 


“” 


Some yrs ago at our Sunday 
school the teachers took turns ad- 
dressing the pupils. Usually they 
rounded off a fine, well-told story 
with, “Now, children, the moral of 
this story is...” 

Came the day when one teacher 
did an extra-fine job. The young- 
sters were delighted—so much so 
that one asked if that particular 
teacher might talk more often. “We 
like Miss Brown very much,” ex- 
plained the boy, “because she hasn’t 
any morals.”"—Mrs M O LaKEMAN, 
Together. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


T & J GOOTEE 

The young lady, an enthusi- 
astic teen-ager, was determined 
to pursue a career in art. Col- 
lecting her 1st primitive efforts, 
she displayed them prominent- 
ly in the window of a local 
store. There her masterpieces 
caught the eye of a passing 
professional painter, who 
sought out the young tyro. 

“I notice something very un- 
usual in your work,” he told the 
young lady. “Whenever you 
portray people, you paint them 
standing in a pool of water.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” agreed the girl. 

“Why is that?” 

“Well, if you must know,” she 
said, “I haven’t learned yet 
how to paint feet.” 





ae 
47 


Among the spectators watching a 
famed Mexican matador perform in 
the bull ring was an outspoken 
Texan. The fight reached the stage 
where the matador, armed with on- 
ly his cape, was taunting the bull 
to charge him. He avoided the ani- 
mal’s sharp horns only by inches, 
and flipped the cape aside as the 
bull roared past. He did this several 
times, until the Texas cowboy could 
stand it no longer. He got to his 
feet and shouted, “Bud, he ain’t 
never going to run into that sack 
unless you hold it still!”—Automo- 
tive Service Digest. c 
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The teacher of the adult educa- 
tion class asked his mature stu- 
dents for their attention, and he 
cont’d: “Now if you will please 
bifocus your attention on the black- 
board—” Phoenix Flame, hm, 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. d 


“ ” 


The lady’s husband had been 
missing for more than a wk, and 
she asked a friend to go with her 
to the missing persons’ bureau. 
There she described him as “tall 
and handsome, with black hair and 
pretty white teeth.” 

Her friend gasped, “Why, you 
know your husband is short, fat, 
bald, and hasn’t a tooth in his 
head!” 

“Sh-h-h,” shushed the wife. “I 
know, but who wants that back?”— 
Banter (England). e 


“ ” 


Junior woke at 1 a m, and asked 
his mother to tell him a story. 
“Quiet!” she ordered. “Your father 
will be home soon and you can hear 
the one he tells me.”—Great North- 
ern Goat, hm, Great Northern Ry. f 


“ ” 


The young Catholic priest was 
assigned to help an aging mission- 
ary who had labored loyally but 
fruitlessly among the fierce canni- 
bals of New Guinea. 

“I’ve heard that the natives 
around here don’t take easily to 
religion. How do you get along with 
them, Father?” 

“Well,” said the aging missionary, 
“I seem to be making progress. On 
Fridays now the cannibals eat only 
fishermen.”—EmiILy LOTNEY. g 


Every great new idea has to have 
a darn fool to think of it, a budget 
director to oppose it, and a buck 
private to carry it out. — HaroLp 
CorFFIN. 


“ ” 


There’s nobody as anxious to take 
in a partner as the fellow who has 
only himself to blame. — MAavRIcE 
SEITTER. 


This is the pleasant season when 
a back-yd gardener can still call a 
spade nothing more colorful than a 
spade.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Considering the way girls dress in 
summer, it is hard to believe that 
they really love clothes—VEsta M 
KELLY. 


“ ” 


One good thing about radio: no- 
body ever got sore eyes from listen- 
ing to it—Watt STREIGHTIFF. 

Proof that Americans are a toler- 
ant people lies partly in the fact 
that the inventor of the juke bor 
died a natural death.—Office Econ- 
omist. 


“ ” 


Going steady early may soon 
reach the point when kids will be 
going steady before they know 
there are 2 sexes—JOHN J PLOMP. 


The biggest problem of the aver- 
age fellow’s salad days is raising 
enough lettuce to go with the to- 
matoes!—S S BIpDLe. 
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Diversification 
A missile parts maker, 
diversification, is taking on bras- 
sieres and girdles—News item. 


seeking 


We hear about us now the cry, 

Diversify! Diversify! 

Yes, though our blood runs cold, 
or curdles, 

A missile maker’s making girdles 

And also (thought to give us pause) 

A splendid line of ladies’ bras. 


At such diversity of work 

The mind goes suddenly berserk. 

Suppose assembly lines get mixed.— 

Before the damage can be fixed 

Will beefed-up undergarments 
place 

The purchaser in outer space? 


Will knit elastic, drawn too tight, 

Produce a human satellite 

That, blasting off like something 
mad, 

Lifts screaming from the launch- 
ing pad 

On moonward course, a 
soarer, 

Surpassing Vanguard and Explor- 
er? 


lofty 


Diversify, then, if you must, 

And yet in view of upward thrust 

In bras and girdles, we suggest 

What might for all concerned be 
best: 

Not bras by missile-contract takers 

But missiles made by girdle makers. 


Quit 
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A Midwestern housewife had a 
set of slipcovers made to order for 
her furniture. They were expensive 
and guaranteed not to shrink. How- 
ever, the first time she had them 
cleaned they shrank. 

Even tho this occurred two yrs 
after the original purchase, she 
went to the store and demanded a 
refund—which she got. A few days 
later, on shopping in the same 
store, she discovered her former 
property was now on the bargain 
counter for $15. She promptly re- 
purchased the slipcovers. 

Later she explained to her baf- 
fled husband, “Well, they weren‘t 
that shrunk.”—Jnl of the Ameri- 
can Medical Ass’n. h 


“ ” 


Brown quarreled with his wife 
and walked out of the house. He 
did not return for 12 yrs, and when 
he did so, walked in quite calmly 
as tho nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. 

“And where have you been?” his 
wife demanded ominously. 

Came the reply, “Out!”—Farm- 
er’s Wkly (S Africa). i 


“ ” 


The attorney for the complainant 
in the divorce case put his client on 
the stand. “Now as I understand 
it,” he said sympathetically, “every 
night when you returned from 
work, instead of having your wife 
alone and awaiting you, you found 
a different man hiding in the 
closet?” 

“Yes. That’s right.” 

“And this, of course, caused you 
untold anguish and unhappiness, 
did it not?” 

“Why sure!” came the hurt reply. 
“I never had any room to hang my 
clothes!”—L & N Mag, hm, Louis- 
ville & Nashville Ry. j 
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@ When this remarkable work first 
came to our attention we added it 


at once to our reference library. 
But the price ($50.00) made it pro- 
hibitive for wide distribution. Now 
we are delighted to offer the same 
work (printed from original plates) 
in a single volume at one-fourth 
the original price, at only $12.50. 


For anyone who has occasion to 
trace countless Americanisms to 
their original sources, this book 
stands as the great authority. From 
the first word “A” (an abbrevia- 
tion first used by Plymouth col- 
onists, in the sense later made 


Originally 
published by the 
University of 
Chicago in 2 
volumes at $50.00 


..- Now available 
in a single 


volume at only | 


$] £50 


memorable by the hapless Hester 
Prynne in MHawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter) thru its last “Zwieback” 
(twice-baked bread) this dictionary 
presents the fullest history of 
Americanisms ever compiled. If 
you want to know all about “Al- 
mighty Dollar,” “Barbershop Quar- 
tets” or “Catnip Tea” this is the 
place to turn. 


This great volume contains 1968 
pages; 400 illustrations. And, re- 
member, now available at only 
one-fourth the original publication 
price. A book you’ll want—a pleas- 
ure and a privilege—to possess. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-23, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





HERB JEFFRIES, singer, after mar- 
rying stripper Tempest Storm: “I 
have no objection to my wife’s 
striptease act. I’m like the man 
who owned the Venus de Milo— 
when you have a beautiful piece of 
art like that, you feel proud to have 
other people see it.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Mrs Susan WILDING, wife of actor 
Michael Wilding, announcing she is 
selling diamonds worth $280,000 
after her London home was bur- 
gled for 5th time: “Diamonds are 
a girl’s best friend, but they’re the 
burglar’s best friend, too. I am sick 
of being burgled and I hate paying 
ins.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Traveling with very small fry? 
We don’t envy you, but if you must 
do it, here are some things to help 
make it easier for both you and 
the baby. And they’re all useful at 
home, too. These items should be 
available in baby or dep’t stores. 

For use in your own backyd or on 
outings, the Stop Chas’n portable 
fence makes a play yd anywhere. 
Wood fence encloses 56 sq ft or di- 
vides into 2 portable 4-section sets 
which weigh only 12% lbs each. 
Made by SVS Enterprises. Sorry, 
we don’t know the exact price. 

A legless high chair brings baby 


right to the family table and sim- 
plifies feeding. Chair fits any 4- 
legged table; rubber grips prevent 
mars, hold securely on any surface. 
The chair weighs only 7 lbs, is 28 
x 12 x 10 in’s, easy to take along on 
a trip; also easy to store away. 
$9.95 plus postage. Stephen’s, P O 
Box 9133, San Diego 9, Calif. 

Finally, a new plastic nursing 
bottle has a valve at the bottom 
which relieves the vacuum bit up 
by sucking. It’s said to prevent 
colic. Will withstand sterilization. 
$1.49; No-Vac, 15115 Illinois St, 
Paramount, Calif. 





